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LIFE OF COLUMBA. 
Life of Columba, the Apostle of Scotland: containing 
sketches of the history of the Church in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and some other parts adjacent; by 
Harvey Newcomb, Author of ‘ Great Apostacy,’ 
‘ False Prophet,’ &c.&c. Written for the Maceachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society. Sold at the Deposito- 
ry, No. 24, Cornhill, Boston. [Exrract.] 
Samuel. Did Columba pay any particular at- 
tention to young people, mother? It seemsto me, 
there is more encouragement to labor with them 
than with the old people. ° 
Mother. You are right, my son. The minds 
of the young are generally more tender and open 
to impression; although I am grieved to say there 
are many young persons, who seem to be most 
fearfully hardened. But Columba regarded the 
young with peculiar care. He encouraged them 
at all times, to come to him, to receive his instruc- 
tions and blessing. And he would win the af- 
fections of little children, by the most endearing 
tenderness and condescention. This was a great 
help to him, in his efforts to do them good, after 
they were old enough to receive instruction. 
When this good man came into a house, the little 
children would run to meet him, and he would 
embrace them, and take them to his bosom. If 
only the older children were brought to him, he 
would say, ‘ Have you not some that are younger 
than these? I wish to see them,’ When the lit- 
tle ones were brought, they would run up to him, 
and lay their heads upon his bosom. He would 
kiss them and bless them, and hope they would 
live to grow up and be good men and women. 
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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
A BRIEF NOTICE OF EMILY. 
From Ellerby’s Life of Neff. 

‘**Emily,”’ says Neff, ‘‘was exceedingly fond 
of frivolous and sinful amusements, and was a 
constant attendant at ball parties, village wakes, 
and other places of vain and foolish resort. At 
the same time, however, she was regular and 
punctual in her attendance at catechetical instruc- 
tions, as well as at the more public éxercises of 
religious worship. Being one of the most intelli- 
gent of my catechumens, I frequently conversed 
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with her on religious subjects, and it was not long | 
before the change in her demeanor led us to hope | 
that her mind was seriously impressed. Trusting | 
that she had formed good intentions, I entreated 

her to pray to God for the influences of the Holy | 
Spirit, to convince her of sin. During my ser- | 
mon on Good Friday, she was forcibly struck with | 
the following sentence,which I frequently repeat- | 
ed; ‘Go to Golgotha, and there you will see the, 
enormity, and odious nature of your sins.” The 
Holy Spirit applied these words with power to her | 
heart; her guilty conscience accused her; and! 
she became overwhelmed with the most poignant | 
anguish. When she left the meeting house, she 
endeavored to divert her mind to those objects 

which had hitherto afforded so much gratification; 

but this tended rather to aggravate, than to re- 

lieve, her painful emotions. She even cursed the 

moment when she followed my advice, and when 

she began to pray for the discovery of her true 

character as a sinner before God. In this awful | 
state of mind she continued for several days, with- 

out uttering a single word to those about her. | 
Her parents and friends were astonished and per- 
plexed at what they deemed such a singular afflic- 
tion, and sent to inform me of the circumstance, 
requesting that I would visit them. I went on 
the following Tuesday, and, after a little conver- 
sation with Emily, I induced her to read a few 
consolatory passages of Scripture; after which, 
turning over the leaves of my Testament, she 
opened it at the place where I had taken my text 
on Good Friday, (Matt. v. 20.) ‘Ah!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘it is very true that our righteousness 
does not exceed that of the Pharisees of old; but, 
alas, my righteousness is very far inferior even to 
theirs.’ ‘ But Paul says,’ I added, ‘that no flesh 
living can be justified by the works of the law.’ I 
also directed her to read many other portions of 
the word of God, which were applicable to her 
present condition. I then spoke to her concern- 
ing those motives of love and gratitude, which in- 
duce the truly penitent to fear and obey God, and 
to devote themselves unreservedly to his service; 
and ‘be assured,’ I added, ‘that those who live 
under the influence of these holy and powerful 
sentiments, can find no real delight in the vanities 
and pleasures of the world.’ ‘No, they cannot,’ 
she replied; ‘I know they cannot; but my plea- 
sures have been sought in worldy amusements.’ 

**T then adverted to what we had just been 
reading, and endeavored to impress her mind with 
some of the more solemn truths of the gospel, and 
the vast importance of now living under their con- 
stant: influence. Here Emily was deeply affect- 
ed, and burst into tears. ‘ Alzs,’ she said, ‘I 
know and believe all you say atout these things; 
but oh, they never seriously impress me.’ —- 

‘¢*T am truly thankful to God,’ I replied, ‘for 
these hopeful appearances which you now mani- 
fest. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. (Matt. v. 4.) Take courage, then, 
there is a Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom Je- 
sus sent to his disciples, and whom he will also 
send to you, if you humbly and earnestly implore 
his influences.’ 

‘I now left her, promising to see her again 
next morning. It was early when I called, but 
she was up, and ‘her mind was even more agitated 
and desponding than on the preceding evening. 
I pressed her to unburden her mind, and to tell 
me what was the true cause of her grief and afflic- 
tion. She again burst into tears, and sobbed 
alond. ‘Oh! I amtoo proud—I never shall be 
saved.’ I told her that I rejoiced to perceive that 





she had acquired se important a knowledge of the 


evildispositions of her own heart; and again I 
unfolded to her the treasures of divine merey in 
Jesus Christ. 

‘* My engagements for the day required that I 
should now leave her; and J proceeded to La 
Mure, where, in the afternoon, I preached. I 
next went to La Baume, a small village near the 
river Drac, and preached again in the evening, in 
the house of the Prefect of the Commune. The 
inhabitants of this interesting village are all Pro- 
testants, and so great was their anxiety to hear 
the gospel, that not one of them remained at 
home; all,.of every age and condition, and even 
delicate females with infants in their arms, closed 
their doors, and came in crowds to hear me. 
Even the oldest inhabitants could not remember 
that the gospe! had ever before been preached in 
this village, so far is it removed from the public 
roads, and from every place of Divine worship. 

‘**] rose early the following morning, and as- 
cended the mountain to St. Jean d’ Heran, where 
I visited an old man at the point of death. I read 
many portions of the Scriptures, and prayed with 
him. I then bade him farewell, and hastily re- 
turned to Mens, anxious with regard to poor Emi- 
ly. During my absence, however, the qll-impor- 
tant change had taken place, and she had now 
been made a new creature in Christ Jesus. As 
soon as I opened the cottage door, she hastened 
to welcome my arrival, exclaiming, ‘I am happy 
now—very happy! Oh! you did aot leave me in 
the hands of asevere Judge, but in those of a 
merciful and compassionate Saviour, How gra- 
ciously has he dealt with me; and how appropri- 
ately is he called the Saviour! What agonies he 
endured, for helpless, perishing sinners, such as 
we are! Qh! it was for us that he drank even 
the very dregs of the cup of bitterness! Now I 
begin to comprehend something of that intense 
agony of spirit which he felt, when he exclaimed, 
My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death.’ 

** Such was now the language of one, whose 
desires and affections had hitherto been wholly 
absorbed by the gay frivolities and sinful amuse- 
ments of the world. But from this period an im- 
portant alteration was manifest in the life and con- 
duct of Emily. The fruits of holiness were obvi- 
ous in her walk and conversation; and her pious 
gratitude prompted her to zealous activity in 
spreading the knowledge of her God and Saviour 
amongst her former associates. Her efforts were 
soon crowned with signal success: and, through 
her instrumentality, many of her companions were 
likewise brought under the influence of Divine 
grace. The attractions of the world had now no 
charms, and the subjects of conversation which 
chiefly interested them were their religious feel- 
ings and hopes, and the happiness they now real- 
ized from intimate communion with God. During 
the intervals of Divine worship on the sabbath day, 
they were accustomed to assemble in each other’s 
houses, where they engaged in praise and prayer, 
and in serious inquiry respecting the truths of the 
gospel. These social meetings became at length 
so frequent, and were so numerously attended, 
that they attracted public notice, and procured 
for these youthful disciples of the blessed Jesus 
the appellation of ‘ Les Maries,’—a name which, 
in fact, was quite appropriate, for they also had 
chosen the good part. 

4*It is difficult,” says Neff, ‘‘to imagine a 
body of Christians more alive to their spiritual 
and eternal welfare than this association of young 
females. Not satisfied with meeting together 
every Sabbath-day, they seize every opportunity 
of mutually encouraging each other, by prayer, 
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and the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. All this 
is quite spontaneous, for I have not even ventured 
to intrude into their meetings, lest, carried away 
by pride, I might be instrumental in destroying 
the fervour and simplicity of their piety.” The 
loveliness of female piety was seldom more con- 
spicuous than in this instance; and not only were 
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fear, that asthe Saviour looks down over the world, | ed?” My dear children, how do you think | 
for which he has suffered and died, he does not) could answer this little boy? I felt at first inclin- 
find one who loves him well enough to do it, ed to give him the same answer that Paul and 
‘“They are all gone out of the way, there is| Silas gave to the frightened keeper of the prison 
none that doeth good, no not one.” And is there | doors, of whom, I dare say, you have read ir. the 
not some little child whose heart beats with the/ 16th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, when he 





its attractive influences felt amongst the Chris- 
tians of Mens, but also amongst those of all the 
surrounding country. Indeed, Mens became, as 
it were, the centre of religious attraction, the new 
converts in the adjacent communes entering into 
connections with this association at Mens, and| Little children, you have often heard of the 
looking up to it as the model for imitation. That millennium, that glorious time when all will be 
Neff himself watched over this lovely portion of} holy, and Earth will be like Heaven; but did you 
his flock with peculiar and anxious solicitude, and | ever think that you might live to see that day? 
that he was earnest in his supplications to God | It is probable that many of you will. If you live 
that the divine blessings might continue to rest | to become men and women, you must be fathers, 
upon it, may be gathered from the following ex-| and mothers, and ministers in the church, when 
tract of a letter, addressed to these pious females, | the glory of the miilennial morning bursts upon the 
when he was in London, for the purpose of being | earth. And are you preparing yourselves for 
ordained. |this? What have you doneto day? what will you 

‘* My dear children,—I had solaced myself with | do to-morrow, to prepare your minds and hearts 
the hope of seeing you after a short period, but/ to fill such a station? There is no more time to 
this morning I was grieved to understand that it | loose: whether engaged in work, in study, or in 
is necessary I should remain in London for some} play, be learning to do good, and to be good; so 
time longer. Need I inform you, that my heart) shall that day not find you unprepared. I shall 
had beaten high with the prospect of so soon en-| write no more letters to you at present, for fear 
joying renewed intercourse with you; and that) you will be tired of them, but you will still be re- 
this unexpected disappointment has reduced me to! membered in the prayers of your friend. E. L. E. 
a proportionate degree of heaviness? My bosom 
heaved, and my memory placed before me your 
attachment to me,—your simplicity, your zeal, 
your love to the gospel, and the many happy mo- 
ments I have spent in your company. Then I 
perused your dear letters, and could not refrain 
from kissing them, as I should the portrait of a 
friend. My dear children, I often weep when I 
think about you, and you know how seldom my 
feelings rise so irrepressibly; but oh! my heart 
trembles with fear, lest, during my absence, any 
of you should forsake the right path, and again 
seek gratification in the vain amusements of the 
world. My dear young friends, do not give me 
cause thus to mourn over you; continue steadfast 
and faithful.” 














A LITTLE BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 

It is a very long time since I gave my young 
readers an account of a conversation I had with 
my little boy, about the wind and the all-seeing 
God. I have not left off talking to him about the 
wonders and goodness of God, and he begins to 
understand what I say a little better than he did 
when he talked about the wind. He is very fond 
of talking to me, and I am going to tell you some- 
thing he said to me a short time ago. 
whom he was very fond. It pleaséd God to af- 
suffering to a world of bliss. During her illness, 
he was for some time in the house where she was 
confined, and he used to see her from day to day, 
lying upon her bed looking very happy. Often 
would she, with a sweet smile, invite his timid foot 
to approach nearto her bed-side, and he would stand 
and gaze upon her young and lovely countenance, 
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First,{I must tell you that he had an aunt, of 


flict her, and at last fo take her from thio world of 


desire that one, at least, may be found, to love|cried out, ‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 
and obey the Saviour as he ought, and who longs 
to be that one? Happy, happy child! that wish 
is the gift of the Holy Spirit. He has come laden 
with blessings for you, and happy will you forever 
be, if you receive them. 


They replied, ‘‘ Believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” But I knew Edward 
would not understand this; so I tried to tell him, 
as plainly as I could, about Jesus Christ, his 
death and atonement. But it is of no use foy 
children to know all about this, if they do not 
trust in Christ, seek to become the children of the 
Lord, and to conquer sin, which is like a weed 
always springing up in their hearts; then, through 
Christ, they will become good children, and be 
heirs of salvation. 

Oh! my dear children, I wish indeed I could 
answer this question for you all; I wish I felt sure 
that all your precious souls would be saved; but 
God alone knows this, he who ean read your 
hearts; but I would advise all of you often to whis- 
per secretly to yourselves, ‘‘ Shal} I be saved?” 


and then surely you will be often praying that you 
may. 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 


From the Religious Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM CHINA.—Wo. I. 
Canton, Cuina, Jan. 20, 1834, 
To the Sabbath School of the United Sosiety, NV. Haven. 

Dear Friends, youth and children.—Being per- 
mitted by kind Providence to live in China at the 
present time, I often think of the Sabbath school, 
where some of my happiest hours have been spent. 
In this letter I wish to enlist your hearts in the 
work of giving the gospel of our Saviour to this 
nation in which I live; and may the almighty and 
gracious God teach me to write, and you to read, 
as those who must give account. 

When I walk the streets of this great city, and | 
see the many thousands which throng them, and 
then think of the many millions all over the hills 
of China, who are wandering about like sheep 
without a shepherd, without a Bible, or a Sabbath, 
or a preacher of salvation among them all, I feel 
that the case is urgent, and something must be done, 
J should not have said without any preacher, for 
there is one converted Chinese now here preach- 














~ Dear Little Children,— May I hope that any one 
of you desires that the blessed Saviour, and the 
Holy Comforter would dwell in his heart, and is 
inquiring what he must do to keep these heaven- 
ly friends? To such I would speak once more. 
I would say to them, repenting of all your sins, 
and choosing Christ for your Saviour, always re- 
member your God. Try to acquire a habit of 
feeling at all times that a holy God is about you, 
and within you. This God you must remember 
with love, and then you will strive to please him 
and to be like him. Observe how many comforts 
he bestows upon you, when you deserve none, 
and let your heart overflow with thankfulness, to 
so kind a being. And while you remember and 
obey God, be careful to obey your parents and 
teachers. Obey cheerfully, and quickly, and per- 
fectly. If you know their wishes, never wait for 
their commands; let their wishes be your law. 
With your playmates, be gentle, obliging, and 


generous. Wherever you may be, be kind and 
forgiving. Never let a false or wicked word pass 
your lips. ‘* Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep 


it holy.” ‘* As you wish that others should do to 
you, do you even sotothem.” These things you 
cannot do of yourselves, because your love of sin 
is so strong; but God will certainly help you, if 
you are willing to strive against that love. Be 
much in prayer then: you need the blessing of 
God every moment, and you must often ask him 
not to take it from you, 

Should any of you ask if all Christians thus re- 
member God at all times, and keep all his com- 


not knowing the fell disease which painted it with | 
unhealthy beauty. After his return home, I ven- | 
tured to tell him, one day when he began to talk 
about her, that she no longer was lying upon that 
bed, but that God had taken her away, and now 
she felt no pain, as her body was dead, and was 
resting in the grave till God should please to raise 
her up again. This seemed very strange to Ed- 
ward, and he said, ‘‘ Mamma, I begin to think 
that God is not always good.’’ I assured him that 


God did every thing right. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘it!looks uponthem. After 100 days sailing or more, 
could not be right for him to take my dear aunt | when you have passed over 14,000 or 15,000 miles 
away from that bed where she used to lie so com- | of water, the islands outside of China then appear; 
fortable, and look so pretty.’ I then endeavored | when a pilot comes aboard the ship, or if not, a 
to convince him that it was very good and kind of | gun is fired, and then many boats and pilots come 
her heavenly Father to take her from a world of | to you speedily; he brings up the ship to Lintis, 
pain, to that Hessed home into which no pain [Ling ting] the lonely island. There the ship re- 
enters. mains, till the captain sends over to Macao, [ Mak- 

‘* But the grave, mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘is a dark kow] 16 miles off, for another pilot. Macao is a 
place; I would run away from it.” I told my | town of 30,000 Chinese and Portuguese, on an 
dear child that the body when dead was of no use, | island 70 miles south of Canton. The Portuguese 
and as it was made of dust, it must to dust return. | have been there nearly 300 years, and pay the 
I told him that the body could not know, or think, | Chinese a few hundred dollars a year for the rent 
or feel after death, and that the soul only lived and | of the ground. When the pilot is come, he brings 
felt very happy, if received intoheaven. Thisisa|the ship up the Pearl river as far as Whampoa, 
difficult subject for little children to talk and think | which is 12 miles east of Canton. There the ship 


about; but if they are teachable, and pray to God | stops, and you come up to the city in a boat. 


to enlighten their minds, he will make it plain to| Now you begin to see China. The high hills 


them, and not suffer them to fear even the cold} look dry and barren on the tops, but the’ sides are 
dark grave. | 


ing the gospel, and giving away the holy Scrip- 
tures and other books;—like one star in the dark- 
ness of night, making darkness more dark. His 
name is Afat, as you have heard, and his praiseis 
in all the churches. He has a very little church 
in his house, and within the past year he has bap- 
tized three or four, as I remember, who wished to 
forsake idols and serve the true God. 

Perhaps you would like to know how the coun- 
try and people of Canton appear to one who first 














, ; made into level plats, like terraces, rising from the 
Edward was this morning asking me to tell him bottom one above another. The valleys are green 


about Abraham, and Enoch who was taken up to! and filled with trees, and sometimes the round 
heaven without dying, and Noah who was saved | corners and dragon shaped images on the houses, 





mandments, I must answer, No. For though 
every one ought to do so, there is much reason to 


a 








when the world was drowned; and he put to me! show that a crowded Chinese village is half con- 
his-solemn question, ‘‘ Mamma, shall I be sav- cealed by the luxuriant foliage. But there are no 
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single houses, nor public roads seen, nor horses, 
cows, or sheep. ‘The level and low ground is 
covered with growing rice, which is here the staff} 
of life. Twice every year they reap these crops. | 
The banks of the river as you come along to the 
city, are covered with the plaintain tree and its 
clusters of fruit; or with orange trees, of which 
many kinds grow here; or with the peach and 
pumelo tree. ‘Two lofty brick pagodas are passed, 
of 9 stories high, one on the right, and the other 
on the left. You now also frequently hear from 
the Chinese vessels as well as the villages, the 
shrill and loud sound of the gong startling the un- 
accustomed ear. 

Having passed through the many thousands of 
boats which line both sides of the river, you now 
come to the thirteen foreign houses, or factories. 
Here all the foreigners of all nations reside. Be- 
fore them and between them and the river, is the 
public square, the only ground where we can take 
our exercise undisturbed. It is about 6 or 8 rods 
broad, and 20 long. Here we have a fair view 
of the natives. In the summer season, most of 
them that walk the streets have neither shoes or 
hat, and even the rich do not then wear a hat, 1. e. 
acap. Their hair is all shaved off close to their 
heads, except a small place on the crown, as large 
as the palm of a man’s hand. Here they let it 
grow, and braid it together, and let it hang behind 
them, often down nearly to the knees. This is 
the case only with the men; the women do not 
shave the head, but dress their hair ‘‘all after 
one fashion,” and wear it upon their heads. The 
color of those who are most exposed to the sun, 
is a dull copper color; that of others, more yel- 
lowish, and I have seen them almost white. The 
men and women dress alike; the poorer class, in 
a blue cotton jacket or frock, and trowsers, and 
the rich in silk. At the present time, being win- 
ter, their dress is lined with cotton and fur; they 
use no fires, but pile on the jackets or frocks. 

They are proverbially polite, or rather ceremo- 
nious, in their intercourse with their superiors, or 
with each other; but this must be understood only 
as applying to men of some pretense to fashion. 
One young man came to our house a few days 
since to pay the new year’s compliments, and af- 
ter rising up to go, and shaking hands, he made 
fur the door, followed by his friend; but before 
‘reaching the door, he turned 3 times to repeat the 
adieu, twice after passing the door before coming 
to the stairs, and twice more on his way down 
stairs—if I remember them all aright. 

But you wish to know something of the religion 
of these busy thousands before our eyes. Re- 
member, I am telling you only what one sees when 
he first looks upon them. At the end of every 
street, he will see two small idols made of clay 
and painted. In the vessels on the river he will 
also find an image or two. By the river side he 
will see an idol set up, or a rude stone covered 
with red or gilt paper, for a god or a superior 
Before every house and every shop a 
stone tablet is set up, and some Chinese sentences 
are cut in the stone; but very different from those 
holy commands which Almighty God once wrote 
on tables of stone. Morning and evening there is 
placed before these tablets a little cup with oil, or 
a red candle burning, aad a stick or two of in- 
cense. These fill the streets with smoke, so that 
it is very unpleasant walking there in the begin- 
ning of the evening. Some of these sticks are 
lighted and put up in the bow of the boats also, 
and before the images of wood, and stone, and 
clay. Then one person, either the man or the 
woman, or even one of the children, takes a roll 
of gilt paper and sets it on fire, and closing his 
hands before him, he bows to the burning paper 
as it falls to the ground or into the water:—but 
the rest of the family do not attend at all; they 
are busy in their work, unless it be some young 
child who stands by the side of his father or moth- 
er, and learns to bow as they do. This is all the 
religious worship which we can see, and all which 

















they appear to have, except sometimes going to 
the temples, and to the tombs with offerings and 


prayers. The next day brings the same round of 
burning paper and incense and bowing, from year 
to year till life ends, and the immortal spirit stands 
before the Holy One who is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil. Yours affectionately. 
Epvwin STEVENS. 
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Letter from a little Girl in Greece. 


** The following communication,”’ says the edi- 
tor of the Missionary Record, ‘‘ addressed by 
Mrs. Hill to a young lady of St. John’s Church, 
Philadelphia, will, we doubt not, be perused with 
satisfaction. We particularly commend it to the 
attention of our juvenile friends. [It is dated 
Athens, August 23, 1833.” 

It is with great pleasure I embrace the earliest 
opportunity of answering your letter of the 24th 
January, which was received a few days since; 
and tender you, and the children of St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia, my thanks for the pleasing 
testimonies we have received of their interest in 
our Mission schools. The articles designed for 
Annette, gave her great pleasure. She said to 
me, ‘‘ when you write to America, tell these good 
children that I thank them very much: if I could 
write English I would send a letter myself.” I 
told her if she wished to write a letter, she could 
tell me what she had to say, and I would write it, 
which would be almost the same thing. ‘‘Can 
you attend to me now, my teacher? for I have 
many things in my mind which I should like to 
say, that I may forget by and by.” As I was 
very desirous of knowing what ideas this poor 
child had of letter writing, and at the same time 
of becoming acquainted with the inward opera- 
tions of her mind, I gave her permission to tell 
me what she wished to write. You may, there- 
fore, my dear Madam, consider what follows as 
Annette’s letter to the little children of St. John’s 
Church Sunday school. 

‘*I thank those little girls very, very much. I 
am not such a good girl as, perhaps, they think I 
am. A little while ago all the world hated me, 
now a great many people love me; I hope, there- 
fore, I am a little better. The last frock that was 
sent me I did not get; my teacher showed it to 
me one day when I had done a good deed, and 
told me if I continued to be a good girl she would 
give it to me; but a little while after I did some- 
thing very, very bad. And there was another 
little girl in the school, whose name was Annette, 
who was a good girl, and she gave it to her. 
This one which you have sent, I hope, will, in- 
deed be my own, for I want to be better. I pray 
to God to give me the Holy Spirit—my teacher 
prays—and all the house prays, that the devil 
may no more trouble me.” 

As she uttered the last sentence, overcome with 
the force of her feelings, she hid her face in her 
hands and burst into tears. I assure you, dear 
Madam, those present who heard were not un- 
moved. To her own feeble petitions, and those | 
offered for her here, let us beg the prayers of 
those dear children who know how to pray, that 
the Lord would send his Floly Spirit into the heart 
of this poor child, and into the hearts of thousands 
of others who are dead in trespasses and sins. 











THE NURSERY. 








MY LIKENESS. 


I know a little boy, who has lately had his like- 
ness taken, and very prouc he is of it; and, from 
the smile of satisfaction which plays on his coun- 
tenance, when gazing on the features and form, I 
should judge that he feels great pleasure in sur- 
veying it. This said likeness is taken from head 
to foot; with a whip in the hand, and a hat on the 
head; and the little gentleman thinks it is a grand 
concern altogether. ‘‘ Oitts just like me;” he 
exclaimed, when it was first presented to him; 








and indeed it is thought by many to be very cor- 
rect, and to do the original justice. Not that I 


think my little friend should be proud either of the 
picture or the original, neither of which has any 
thing extraordinary about it, 

_Now, my dear reader, Tam going to draw a 
picture—the picture of a good child; do youstudy 
it very carefully, and then sey whether or not it 
be your likeness. When this good child rises in 
the morning, as soon ashe is washed and dressed, 
he kneels devoutly down and heartily thanks his 
heavenly Father for the care taken of him during 
the night, implores the forgiveness of all his sins, 
asks an interest in the love of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, commits his soul to the care 
of God for the day, and prays that he may be kept 
from every sin. When he appears at the break- 
fast table, it is not in a slovenly and hurried man- 
ner, but he is very neat and clean, and he cannot 
think of touching a morsel until the blessing of 
the Almighty has been sought. After breaktast, 
he attends to those duties which his parents or 
teachers have appointed for him with cheerfulness, 
obeying their commands, and secking their appro- 
bation. At dinner time, he receives every mer- 
cy as undeserved, and with a thankful heart par- 
takes of his meal. He does not quarrel with his 
brothers or sisters, but desires their happiness, and 
takes a pleasure in being with them. He is duti- 
ful and affectionate to his parents, and kind to all 
around. ‘The naughty scowl! of angry temper does 
not sit on his brow, neither does the dark spot of 
falsehood stain his lips. He reads his Bible with 
a teachable mind, and he lies down on his bed at 
night with a grateful and a prayerful heart. He 
seeks the teaching of the Holy Spirit. He is in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long; the Redeem- 
er from above smiles on him, his parents rejoice 
over him, his relatives love him, and the servants 
delight to wait on him. 

My reader, \is this your likeness? Can you 
trace any resemblance between the picture drawn 
and yourself? and can you say, while beholding 
it, like the little boy whom ‘I first’ mentioned, 
**QOh! it is just like me; it is just like me?” If 
so, I am glad; and I hope as you grow older, 
that you will daily and hourly improve. If it be 
indeed like yourself, do not be vain on that ac- 
count, but thank God, your best friend, for it, and 
ask his grace for yearstocome. But should you, 
my reader, be forced to acknowledge that it is not 
at all like you, O be sorry, ask forgiveness of 
Christ, seek Divine aid, the teaching and influ- 
ences of God the Holy Spirit, and in earnest seek 
and strive that you may be soon like it, and that 


in some respects at least, if not all, it may be your 
likeness. 





ss OBITUARY. 


MARTHA SYKES, 
Martha Sykes, whose death took place Februa- 
ry 20th, 1833, at the age of fourteen years and a 
half, was a scholar in the Wesleyan Sabbath- 
school at Seven-stars, Bowling, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire. Her attendance was uniformly regu- 
lar, and she was decent in her demeanor. She 
was naturally of a pleasant and gentle disposition. 
At ani early period she gave evidence that the in- 
structions of the teachers and the exhortations of 
the superintendents were not lost upon her. At 
thirteen years of age she became concerned about 
her soul’s salvation, and, like other true penitents, 
she was constantly found at the means of grace. 
Being unwell, and a funeral sermon being about 
to be preached in the neighborhood, she told her 
mother she had intended hearing it; but thought 
she might be better by the time the sermons were 
to be preached for the Sunday-schools, at Brad- 
ford; and she wished her to go and hear the fu- 
neral sermon. When her mother replied, she 
could not leave her, Martha said ‘‘ Do, mother; 
my sisters can get me any thing that I shall want.” 
Her mother then said she would go, and teli her 
what she could about the sermon; to which she 
replied, ‘‘ But O, you cannot tell me all.’ Such 
were her respect for the house of God, and her 
love to the word of life, 
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Youth’s Companion. 








On the Wednesday week following, about two 
o’elock in the afternoon, a change took place, 
which indicated that Martha’s death was at hand. 
Soon after this she called her mother, and said, 
‘* Mother, I am going to leave you;” her mother 
replied, she was perhaps sick. But she smiled, 
and repeated, ‘“‘I am going to leave you. O 
mother, do begin to seek the Lord.” Her moth- 
er asked her if she were afraid of dying; she 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ No!” She added, she had 
often prayed, and had been made very happy. 

Two of her sisters standing by her bed-side, 
she exhorted them to seek tae Lord. Immediate- 
ly after, she inquired for her father, and said she 
wanted to see him once more. On his entering 
the room, she fixed her eyes upon him, and said, 
‘* Father, father, begin to seek the Lord; begin 
just now, and do not delay any longer!” Her 
mother asked her if she were any better; she re- 
plied, ‘‘ No; worse.” Referring to the place she 
was accustomed to retire to for private prayer, 
she said the Lord had blessed her there many 
times. 

Shortly after she called for her sister Elizabeth, 
whom she wished to see once more. Her sister 
being called, she took her by the hand, and with 
her dying breath desired her to seek the Lord; 
and added, ‘‘ All my brothers and sisters.”” Her 
mother said, ‘‘O Martha, what must I do?” 
She replied, with a smile, ‘‘ I am going to heav- 
en;”’ and lifting up her arms, she said, ‘‘ Come 
sweet Jesus,’’ and died. 





WORALITY. 





ALL FOR THE BEST. 

There was once a collier who worked in one of 
the coal mines, near Newcastle, in England. His 
companions called him patient Joe, because he 
bore patiently every trial that befell him, always 
saying that the will of God was best. When! 
things went well with him, and he enjoyed health, 
and had enough to eat and drink, he gave thanks 
te God as the author of all his mercies. When 
sickness or want came upon him, still he was re- 
signed and contented, and comforted himself with 
the thought, that God would make these things 
work together for his good. He always contrived 
to live on his wages, whether greater or less, and 
if he had but a crust of bread and a cup of water, 
he had a thankful heart, which made him feel hap- 

ier than if his table was loaded with dainties, 
hen God gave him an addition to his family by 
the birth of a son or daughter, he was thankful for 
the gift, and looked to God for the means of pro- 
viding for the little stranger; and when it pleased 
the Lord to remove one of his children by death, 
he bore the affliction with patience, and said, 
‘©The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Luck and chance were words that never were 
heard from the lips of Joseph, except to show how 
wrong it is to use such language. He believed 
that the providence of God directed the smallest 
as well as the greatest events of life. And he of- 
ten quoted those words of the Saviour, ‘“‘ Not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without the will of 
your heavenly Father.” 

Joseph had the misfortune to be working in the 
same pit with some very wicked men, who took 

leasure in scoffing at every thing that was good. 
t grieved him to the heart to hear their profane 
and unclean conversation, and often he tried to 
convince them of the sinfulness of their conduct, 
by his kind and faithful reproofs. "But they only 
laughed at all he said, and behaved still worse, to 
try to provoke him. Whenever any accident be- 
fell him, they would say, ina jeering manner, 
‘© Well, Joe, is this all for the best?” 

Among his fellow-workmen was one who ex- 
eceded the rest in the sins of drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and mocking at religion. His name was 
Tim Jenkins. Tim took great delight in laughing 
at Joe’s notion that all things were for the best. 

One day as Joe and Tim were preparing to go 





down into the pit, Joe laid the bread and meat 
which he had brought for his dinner down on the 
ground. <A hungry dog, watching his opportuni- 
ty, seized the provisions, and scampered off with 
them. This was fine sport for Tim Jenkins, as it 
gave him occasion for teazing poor Joe. ‘‘ Ha, 
Joe,” said he, ‘is the loss of your dinner all for 
the best?”,—‘' No doubt of it,” said the patient 
man, quite unmoved by the accident, ‘‘but as I 
cannot live without eating, it is my duty to try to 
recover it.”” So saying, he set off after the dog, 
while Tim laughing and swearing went down into 
the pit. The dog led him along round, and at 
last got clear off with the dinner. When Joe re- 
turned to the pit, he saw the colliers huddled to- 
gether, with the greatest horror in their counte- 
nanees. They exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Joe, what a nar- 
row escape you have made! scarcely had you got 
out of sight, when the roof of the pit fell in, and 
poor Tim Jenkins is buried under it.” 

Thus were the words of Christ proved true, 
** Even the very hairs of your head are number- 
ed;”’ and thus the words of the Psalmist were ful- 
filled, —‘* Many are the afflictions of the righteous: 
but the Lorp delivereth him out of them all. He 
keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken. 
Evil shall slay the wicked: and they that hate the 
righteous shall be desolate.” 

A similar story is related of the great English 
reformer, Bernard Gilpin, whose life has been 
published by the American Sunday-school Union. 
It was a frequent saying of his, ‘‘ Ah, well! God’s 
will be done: nothing happens which is not in- 
tended for our good: it is all for the best.” Being 
accused of heresy, because he rejected the super- 
stitions of popery, he was seized and carried away 
from home to be tried in London, before the cruel 
Bishop Bonner. On the way he fell and broke 
his leg, which accident, for a time, put a stop to 
his journey. The persons who had charge of him 
tauntingly asked, ‘‘Is this broken leg all for the 
best??? He meekly replied, ‘‘Sirs, I make no 
question but it is.” And so it proved, for before 
he was able to travel again, Queen Mary died, 
when the persecution ceased, and Gilpin was re- 
stored to his liberty. [ Youth’s Friend. 








MISCELLANY. 








66] Hav’nt Time.’’ 


It is well for those who are always complaining of 
want of time, to ask themselves cccasionally if they 
have an inclination to do what they thus excuse them- 
selves from doing. If you had a certain piece of work 
to do, as for example, a book treating on some science, 
in which you felt little interest, and were you told, if 
you would extract from it all that was valuable, and 
by so doing you were promised as a reward, that you 
should forever after forego the tedious employment of 
studying what you did not like,—would you not find 
time to perform the work? It is strange how, by a 
little management with time, we can accomplish all 
we wish, and always have a plenty of it. 

Who are the persons that are uttering this complaint? 
Is it the industrious? Surely not. Mark the conduct 
of that boy who has an occasional holiday allowed 
him. He is awake early, commencing his amusement 
with the sun, and, instead of complaining that he has 
not time enough, he is restless and uneasy before night, 
because he has too much of it. I think you will find 
but few men who ever attained any eminence, that 
made this excuse: it is only the idle and prodigal that 
so manage as to have no leisure moments, notwith- 
standing their life, in one sense, is one of relaxation. 

I wish you would look within yourselves, and see if 
you do not always find time to do what you want to 

o. You are hungry—do you not eat? You are 
anxious for a walk or a ride,—do you not find time to 
enjoy these exercises? You may not, to be sure, have 
a leisure moment just when you wish it; but, "pap 
speaking, you may so manage to do what yotl wish to 
do. Ask yourselves if it is not so?—[Juvenile Repos. 





Industry and Love of the Bible. 

Little Ann P—— was the poorest child in a Sunday- 
school at Berwick on Tweed, (England,) of a num- 
ber who subscribed for Bibles. She was ten years old 
when first admitted, and could not read aletter. Her 
parents ‘were very — people, bringing up a 
large family in deplorable ignorance. Ann was re- 





markably anxious for instruction. She paid for her 
Bible more rapidly than aay of the subscribers, earn- 
ing money on Saturday, not being sehool-day, by car- 
rying water for a lady who lived a mile from her 
house. She had already paid 2s, 3 1-2d. expecting 
the price to be 2s. 6d. It happened that they were 
obtained for 2s. and on Christmas night they were ar- 
ranged on the table ready for distribution to those who 
had paid the price. It was a very stormy night, and 
Ann being ill, and living ata distance, was not expect- 
ed. She was however the first that met my eye, ad- 
vancing with the remaining 2 1-2d. to claim her Bible. 
She received it, and was told to call for the overplus, 
as the price was lowered. Her face was lighted up 
with joy, as she turned the new Bible over and over 
again. On leaving the school, I observed she put the 
21-2d. into the mission box. It was peculiarly her 
own Bible, for she had “earned ” it. This poor child 
could now turn over and seek the references herself, 
which she did with peculiar pleasure. The little chil- 
dren were dismissed at an early hour, to give time to 
explain the Scriptures to the elder girls. Ann pleaded 
to stay. ‘‘ My dear, you can’t understand.” ‘* But, 
ma’am, I should like to hear.”?> And she was observed 
seeking out very diligently every passage referred to. 
This poor girl had often to sit on a stone in the street 
to learn her lessons, tobe free from the confusion of 
her parents and the family. [English paper. 





Good Advice. 

It is better to tread the path of life cheerfally, skip- 
ping lightly over the thorns and briers that obstruct our 
way, than to sit down under every hedge and lament 
our hard fate. The thread of a cheerful man’s life 
spins out much longer than that of a man who is con- 
tinually sad and desponding. Prudent conduct in the 
concerns of life is highly necessary; but if misfortunes 
come, dejection and melancholy will not bring relief. 
The best thing to be done when reverses come upon 
us, is not to lament, but to act; not to sit and suffer, 
but to rise and endeavor to conquer adversity by in- 
dustry and perseverance. ‘‘ Providence helps them 
who help themselves.”” 





Maxim.—Never speak of religion; for the sake of 
discourse, or entertainment, hut for the purpose of 
piety. 


Donations for the Little Greek Paper. 
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From the Child’s Gem. 
THE LITTLE BOAT BUILDERS, 
Beside the sea-shore Charles and Ben 
Sat down one summer day, 
To bbild their little boats—and then 
To watch them sail away. 


* Hurrah!” the boats have left the shore, 
And side by side they sail; 

The pleasant sunshine all before, 
Behind, the summer gale. 

But all too rough the sunny sea;— 
One boat upsets—and then 

They clap their hands and shout with glee, 
‘ Hurrah! she’s up again.’ 

But on the wave it cannot live; 
It sinks!—and now the other! 

And now a louder shout they give, 
* Hurrah! we’ll build another !?? 

* Let’s make ourselves a little sea— 
The ocean is too large; 

This tub will do for you and me 
To sail our little barge. 


Dear children! thus through life your joys 
May vanish! Willyouthen © 

Still laugh as o’er your childish toys, 
And think they’ll rise again? 


And when life’s ocean seems too wide 
Your quiet course to trace, 
Say, will you wisely turn aside, 
And choose an humbler place? 
And will you as your joys decay, 
First one ant es the ane, 
Shout on as one hope sinks away, 
* Hurrah! Pll build another!’ 











